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« , . revenge rankling in her bosom, 

. seated spirit 0 * entire savage race.”** 

and wit' “ | vengeance upo l t )OUC h, power-horn, 

’ hr Th^rmed herself with - U ke a man, in 

tomahawk and ^a plng-^ ^ moccasins rode astride llta 

hat. hunUng-ahirt legg 8 ut ^ country on horS eback attend- 
,he male sex. and went a ^ where she commanded uni- 

ing every muster of ‘^“conveyed information to the com- 
versal attention. . • ^ jce jn wh ich she took universal 
mandants of forts, 

.... *»•# 
delight. . . • 

Rnell the Indians considered Anne to be insane, 

JXSiZL •« «—> ‘ S ; W1 - 

Hence hf roamed unmolested through the wilderness from 
Pomt Pleasant to the James and Potomac Rivers. So successful 
was she in her military endeavors that she was called the 
“Semiramis of America.”' 0 


Perhaps a hunting knife and a butcher knife are one and the 
same thing, but butcher knife is certainly a more colorful term. 
And Anne rode about the country “mounted on a favorite horse 
of great sagacity and rode like a man, with rifle over her shoul¬ 
der and a tomahawk and butcher knife in her belt.” 91 


Aj has been mentioned, Anne rendered aid to the settlers in 
any capacity where her services were needed. She was skilled 
at njr«;ng and became almost as well loved for her unselfish 
>v t.nn as a nurse as she was admired for her success as a 
****** and for eleven years she fearlessly dashed along 
le western border, going wherever her services re¬ 
quired , j" 1 * 


?i men and women alike, were agreed that Anne was 
' M No mountain was too steep (or 

aiecd. no winter so severe, no summer to hot* 
' m tun ^ n & ** to prevent her fulfillment of a once 
***** murderers of the husband of her 
W hunted, harried, exterminated if possible 
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And avenging his death she furthered the cause of freedom 
mod* way for liberty, life, and good order in the new world.’”* 

One of the trips that Anne took many times in the service 
of the settlers was from Fort Lee (Charleston) to Point Pleas¬ 
ant. The distance was sixty miles, and it took Anne two days 
and one night to make the trip. She usually slept in a cave 
when going to Fort Randolph (Point Pleasant ). 95 It is also re¬ 
ported that Anne slept in hollow logs when carrying messages . 96 

Anne often outwitted the Indians, often left them utterly 
astonished. When the Indians saw her coming, they would 
-make off and raise the alarm, shouting ‘The White Squaw!’ to 
their companions .” 97 They believed their bullets could not 
harm her. 

Since the Indians joined the British in the Revolutionary 
War. .Anne not only fought the Indians, but the British as well. 
She carried messages, powder, and supplies until the Revo¬ 
lution was over. After the Revolution she went to Fort Savan¬ 
nah (Lew'isburg, W. Va.) and volunteered in the task of “win¬ 
ning the West” from the savages . 98 

One report of Anne’s activities said that she lived for a time 
m *a hut built with her own hands on the ridge of a mountain 
which bears her name and high above the spot where the tablet 
n w stands in her memory [Mad Ann’s Ridge, Allegheny 
County, Virginia). Here, from her point of vantage, she kept 
v«*r the surrounding country and at first sight of the 
tr.r::.-, x h»- would mount her black horse, which she called 
Liverpool* and fly to warn the settlers.”” 

It t) r*ild be recalled that, according to Cook, Anne and 
s T: !tc: established their home in Allegheny County, 

. t j Ac f'hng to Lewis, the rail cabin built by Annes 
ova hantfg m located mu 0 > 1 HpflH» Ohio, and was buiU 
Out mg Aam i U*t yo«r> and not In the early part of h«r 
MM 
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„ one hundred ten years after Anne’s death, her ad- 

m ”ers mid enthusiasts had expanded considerably her field of 
„ well as the scope of her activit.es. "She ranged along 
nn Allegheny mountains from North Carolina to Maryland 
.Inc the best soldiers Washington ever commanded in 
I'hc Revolutionary War. ... And she kept the officers of the 
Continental Army advised of conditions throughout the vast 
territory through which she rode while recruiting them.”’ 00 


Anne was equipped for and capable of meeting any emer¬ 
gency. As a part of her equipment she carried a small axe. 
"When she needed a canoe she chopped down a tree, hollowed 
out the trunk and made one. . . ” When she needed food she 
shot game and cooked it on a stick. ,0 ' 


In 1953 superlatives were still employed when writing of 
Anne’s scouting activities. The following quotation is from 
Ruth B. Scott’s story in The Richmond Times Dispatch : “She 
was the best scout in all Virginia, especially in the Shenandoah 
and Kanawha valleys.” ,oa Again the activating motive was 
stressed as revenge. “She had seen her husband tortured and 
killed at the Battle of Point Pleasant.’” 03 


One 1953 writer suggested that her success was owing not 
only to her zeal but also to the strange awe in which she was 
held by the Indians. “Early in her career, evidently, she had 
mesmerized the Indians into believing that she possessed su¬ 
pernatural powers, or else they believed she was mentally 
queer, which was just as effective as having occult powers.”' 04 
In this quotation the romantic tendency to the strange and 
cult is self evident. The surprising thing is that it was writ¬ 
ten in 1953. 


A. this study develops, Anne's eccentric ways will continue 

*T ' * r.V' 1StrnU r- bUt in no plncc wm ■ mow singular habit 
' ,und ,h *" ,n th * man, "’ r °f making camp herein described. 

points til be notc( | |„ tht!1 sec „ on afe ns . .. 

„ ’ b " nt dr ' nk ' n ‘f ‘"'okicatlnK liquors; the attitude of 
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th e Indians toward her; the introduction of the supernatural 
element; and the re-occurrence of the revenge motif. 

Of special interest is the extension of the territory and scope 
of Anne’s scouting activities which have grown to include not 
only the Kanawha-Greenbrier area but the entire border from 
Maryland to Staunton. Of even greater importance is the dual 
suggestion of her attachment to Washington’s army as a re¬ 
cruiting agent, and, at the same time, of her employment as 
informant for other officers of the Revolutionary Army. As a 
Revolutionary scout, Anne, according to her admirers, reached 
the highest possible distinction—that of service to Washington 
and his staff. 


VI 

Anne’s Marriage to Bailey 

There was nothing of special interest in the marriage of 
Anne Hennis and Richard Trotter and it was given small 
notice by Anne’s biographers and enthusiasts. The marriage of 
Anne to John Bailey was a different matter, and writers capi¬ 
talized upon the strange and romantic aspects of the union. 

For eleven years Anne had followed pursuits almost exclu¬ 
sively masculine—pursuits which must, of necessity, have left 
their imprint upon her character, personality, and appearance. 
And writers speculated concerning the marriage of John and 
Anne. 

One of the first attempts to explain the strange mating was 
made by Charles McKnight in Our Western Border. In 1875, 
Me Knight wrote: “Strange that such an odd, rugged, intract¬ 
able character should ever even for a day, allow the soft passion 
of love to usurp the place of her fierce and cruel revenge! 
Str.u ,H-r still, that any mortal man could be found who would 
U- .ittr.n to<| by such a wild, stormy, riotous spirit. He must 

. * a <1 her us the lion woes his bride,’ where the mutual 

•» < .if. (1 encounters of love pass amid savage toais and 
» • a, . 4 i,< 1 uidr buffeting* But a man did woo, and win her. 

name it was Bailey, and *he became Mrs. Ann 

llajWy”’" 
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, hia speculation concerning the succe*. 
McKnight contiiwhether he ever ‘tamed this shrew’ hi story 
of the . that h er unquenchable spirit and au . 

aaycth not, but wl eccen tricities, greatly endeared her 

dacity.ln.plteofherma y 

to the whole border. 

. Anne’s love life continued and, in 1883, Mason 
Merest in foUowmg: « At gome period in her career, this 
contributed thj wlth her disordered intellect, was 

strange, ^ won by man name d Bailey, but this mar- 

actual y . j her iif e except that, instead of being 

The date of Anne’s second marriage remained more constant 
than of the first, but variations did occur: “About the year 1777, 
she married a man named Bailey, and shortly after accompa¬ 
nied him to Clendenin Fort . . .in which her husband had been 
assigned to garrison duty.” 10 * 


Writers disagreed not only on the date of Anne’s second mar¬ 
riage but also on the duration of her widowhood and her age 
at the time of the second marriage. Buell contributed the fol¬ 
lowing account of the marriage: “After sixteen years of widow¬ 
hood the gentle influence of love pervaded her bosom, and in 
17&0 she married a man by the name of John Bailey, a sol¬ 
dier y/ith whose name her checkered and eventful career is 
Jinked May we recall for the reader that Buell had given 
Anne's blrthdate as 1700? 


‘•" lncon*um factor In the .lory of Anne 1 . 

Annc'n aecond huaband waa 
, h ‘ m l '’ " ,(l Union, thence 

It 52, , C “ r * * P ro, ccting 

w„ ,, „ n y 1 , * 1 ' ,ccord *n* to l^wln. William 

f to Lewie, that the 

•4 I/, by *** 'y 83 r t>erefore. the little 

r«*#s tA ag* * M ’ "* ***• of this marriage, 
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br»vc scout, but only once was it reported that he became 
commander of a fort, fn 1785 she was married in Greenbrier 
County to a brave scout named John Bailey who soon after 
became the commandant at Fort Clendenin [Fort Lee] and 
took his bride with him to his new post.'"" Cook’s assertion 
that John Bailey's name cannot be found in the documents 
relating to Fort Lee is of interest at this point. 


The marriage date was changed once again, in 1923, when it 
was written that Anne married Bailey in 1780." 2 


Writers continued to speculate on reasons for the strange 
marriage: “Companionship and the interchange of free talk 
with a sturdy fellow creature after a long day of hazardous 
activity probably led her into this union.”” 3 I n this quotation 
the influence of realism and plain common sense may be ob¬ 
served, which, to this writer at least, is refreshing. 

A last speculation concerning the marriage occurred in 1938, 
when a Charleston Gazette writer volunteered the following: 
"His services to the army were similar to Anne’s; his bitterness 
equal to that of the young widow.”” 4 This, it will be noted, 
is the first suggestion of bitterness on the part of John Bailey. 
Pc vsibly the writer felt the need of explaining Bailey’s action 
in marrying so strange a creature as Anne. It is known that 
the feeling of bitterness and hatred for the Indians was strong 
along the border. It would seem that the writer in question 
r.is simply attributed to one individual an excess measure of 
what was a general attitude, and in so doing he has explained, 
t j his own satisfaction at least, this strange marriage. 


Kr rn a literary point of view, the chief interest to be found 

• • !.»■«* *r unts of this phase of Anne’s career is the extreme 

4 - •. :n of the writers who tell the story. Also of interest 

* '* *• attempt to explain, psychologically, the reasons for the 

n Th«* one Instance of realism in writing about the 
■kamsge has already been mentioned. 
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The Sirgf dihI HMr 

Amir B«lley'» chief claim to glory rests on the account of 
her heroic rlcic to Lewl.burg for powder when Fort Lee was 
under siege by the Indians. As has been shown, through the 
Investigations of Dr. Cook, there Is no evidence of a documen¬ 
tary nature to support the story of the siege and ride. The 
question naturally arises ns to the origin of the oft repeated 
and highly decorative tale. 

It In well to point out that there are two other instances, in 
the pioneer history of West. Virginia, of daring efforts to pro- 
cure ammunition. Fleming Cobbs, when Fort Lee was a second 
time (reputedly) out of powder, made a canoe trip to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of sixty-four miles, and brought back the 
needed ammunition. The popular story concerning this feat 
In that the trip up the river from Point Pleasant to Charleston 
was "a race with a band of Indians bent upon his destruction." 
However, Cobbs escaped the Indians and reached Fort Lee in 
safety."* 


The deed which most nearly parallels Anne Bailey’s ride is 
the dash for powder made by Betty Zane when Fort Henry 
(present site of Wheeling, West Virginia) was under attack 
by the Indians. Colonel Kbenezer Zane’s house, a short dis¬ 
tance from the fort, was used as a store house for ammunition. 
When the Indian attack became imminent, Colonel Zane de¬ 
termined lo remain in his house, enough powder being trans¬ 
ferred lo the fort to withstand the siege. However, the siege 
was of longer duration than had been anticipated and the sup¬ 
ply «>f powder ran low. Elisabeth Zane, younger sister of 
o.lmid Zane, volunteered to go for the powder. The Indians 

10 ... woman issue boldly from the fort, made no 

•‘T. h h * r "' lln ; """ lv exclaiming •« squaw, a squaw' . . .*• 

■ \ I.ached the cabin. Colonel Zane tied a tablecloth around 
“ keg of powder into it. Betty sprang 

. . '«««•»» "• This attaek on Fort Henry took 

• aV* * »• Tfl 
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D mce on September 10, 1782."' 
to the alleged siege of Fort Lee. 


This was several years prior 


It should be stated, before continuing further, that Withers 
does not mention a siege at Fort Lee, nor does he mention Anne 
Bailey- Another of the early historians of this period, Willis 
peHass,"* also fails to mention Anne or the siege at Fort Lee. 


The first published account of Anne’s ride for powder oc¬ 
curred in the obituary, previously mentioned. In this account 
William Clendenin is reported as saying that an Indian attack 
was expected, that the powder was low, and that Anne rode 
to Lewisburg and brought back the needed ammunition. If 
the expected siege materialized, it was not recorded in the 
obituary."* 


The first account which told fully the story of the ride was 
an idealized version, a long poem, “A Legend of the Kanawha”, 
written in close imitation of Sir Walter Scott. Lewis and Cook 
agree that the poem was written by a Civil War soldier by the 
name of Charles Robb. They disagree, however, concerning 
the publication date of the poem. Lewis stated: “Charles Robb, 
of the United States Army was at Gauley Bridge, in 1861, and 
having heard the story of Anne Bailey wrote the following 
the poem], which appeared at the time in the Clearmont 
{Ohio] Courier/* 130 


Dr. Cook wrote that “on November 7, 1861, he [Robb] com¬ 
pleted a twenty-four stanza story of A Legend oj the Kanawha. 
After the war, he removed to Clearmont County, Ohio, and 
•his story was published in The Courier of Clearmont.’ 

Early in the poem Robb gave the source of his material, 
•ta’. r.g plainly that he got the story from a mountaineer. 


Then spake a hardy mountaineer 
(HU beard wai long. hU aye wu dear; 
And clear his voice, of metal tone. 

Just such as all would wish to own)— 
Tve heerd a legend old.” he said. 


***** » Nr * Yor * 
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. f ln no te and to speculate upon, the fact that 
It la Interesting _ ri de whh of a creative rather than hlator. 
thl* full iW 0 jntenwtlnK also to consider the fact that the 

the alleged ride took 

pUCfl * t h« possible origin of the story, assuming 

In reflecting UP P ^ rf ^ ht flnd the rlde did not occur, 

for the I™’ 1 ™’" . similarity between one incident of the 

U “ l ° rr^CUhers, and one incident in the 
Hetty Aine » * Indian8 indifferent to Betty Zane's leaving 

t^Tort.nd yelling "a squaw, a squaw," let her go unmolested 
lo hir brother's cabin. Robb, ln describing Anne's issuance 
from Fort Lee, uses the same words: 

•A squaw! n squaw!’ the chieftain cries, 

('A squaw! a squaw!' tho host replies.) 

Robb, however, docs not follow through and permit Anne to 
depart ln peace. 


•To horse! to horse! tho chieftain cried, 
They mount in haste and madly ride. 
Along the rough, uneven way, 

The pathway of the lady lay; 


Whatever the source of Robb's material, his colorful account 
of Annc'a heroic ride changed the character of written matter 
concerning her. Prior to this time writers had been concerned 
with her eccentricities, peculiarities, and activities as a scout. 
Fr«>m this time on, the story of the ride formed the basic part 
of any written matter concerning her. 


An 1873 version of the ride tells us that a runner was sent 
f- P dnt Pleasant to warn the inhabitants of the Charleston 
kTr * ,, J| l hundred warriors had crossed the Ohio and were 

f * • i r.g in the direction of Fort Lo© or Greenbrier County. The 
•ritjrrs gap ered in Powder was low and Anne volunteered to 
l*wiaburg. “A good horoe was furnished her, with a 
W • ‘ -I )<-«ked vrnUon and Johnny-cake" Anna craned 
and rtv.,, At night .he nude a bed by 

(••uu’bnlldT ^ ,ht ** , * r ' h, * h ' ln, ° ^e ground and 

*««i retutn w , th ” f w ' ,|v ** T ''« <*«y *t\tr 

* P ° w4w ,h * cm. Ann. fought 
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braved and kmed one Indian, thereby accomplishing her 

revenge.' 93 

As in the stories of Anne’s scouting activities, this version of 
the siege and ride ends on the revenge motif. May we again 
point out to the reader that this theme is of regular recurrence 
in the story? 

Robb, in his poetical version of the tale, described only the 
perils of the first half of Anne’s journey, either assuming that 
the reader would take for granted the dangers of the return 
trip, or being prevented by his artistic sense from repeating 
himself— the dangers obviously being the same. It was not 
long, however, until the return trip was being described as 
vividly as the “dash” to Lewisburg. One who led the way in 
this was Charles McKnight: “With a led horse weighted down 
with ammunition, she resolutely commenced her return; her 
trail followed by packs of ravenous wolves or still more 
dangerous redskins, sleeping by night amid the profound 
solitudes of the wilderness and on spreads of boughs raised 
high on stakes to protect her from venomous snakes or savage 
beasts; crossing raging torrents, breasting craggy heights; ever 
watching for Indian sign, but ever avoiding Indian attacks, 
until she heroically delivered her powder and saved the fort.’"” 

Wide variations occurred as to the time of the Indian attack 
r. Fort Lee Did the assault come before Anne left for powder, 
during her absence, or after her return? Some writers followed 
Kobb ar.fi maintained there had been a long siege. Mason, in 
>rful account, wrote: “Unable to subdue it [Fort Lee] 
by f( r . the besiegers undertook to reduce it by famine.”” 4 

5.L*. a c nerrned with the terrain over which Anne rode 
a-M with the route ahe followed: “The way led through dense 
k***ti, b mini morassrs. vast ranges of mountains, terrific 
c r - ard rushing rivers. . . . Avoiding all trails, roads, 
piuu". she took her way directly across the 
****** m a 4 Wr»t Virginia for more than a hundred miles.*” * 

Ao* ttktod to the peril* of the return trip. The 

***aiu» isiU. which, according to McKnight. had made 
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sleep dangerous for Anne became, in Masons imagination, 
e 3lv dangerous by day. and he wrote: “At every step beset 
^ hissing serpents which still infest the mountains of Vir- 

. . 99196 

ginia .... 

There was considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
distance from Fort Lee (Charleston, West Virginia) to Lewis- 
burg It would seem that the longer the ride, the greater 
Anne’s glory and the generally accepted hundred miles in¬ 
creased to one hundred forty’ 27 and soon thereafter to one 
hundred fifty miles.’ 28 Two days and nights were all the time 
required for Anne to cover this distance.’ 29 


“I will go.” These three words uttered in a ringing voice by 
Anne and quoted repeatedly by subsequent writers, were, 
strangely enough, not added to printed versions of the story 
until 1892. At the same time Anne’s feelings and emotions on 
the trip received some attention: “Darkness and day were one 
to her. It was a ride for life and there could be no stop.” This 
same scribe continued creative and Anne’s entrance into the 
fort is described: “The garrison in Fort Lee welcomed her 
return, and she entered it, as she had left it, under a shower 
of balls.” The men then sallied forth and broke the siege.’ 30 


Robb clearly indicated in 1861 that the men were afraid to 
go for powder. A woman, in 1907, took up the theme: “Brave 
men paled and looked at each other in dismay that appalled 
them. A dead silence fell.’” 3 ' Then Anne bravely volunteered 
to ride for the powder. 


The manner of Anne’s leaving Fort Lee and of her entrance 
into the fort upon her return from Lewisburg are matters of 
conjecture. Mrs. Messenger described Anne’s entry into the 
For! as triumphal: . . and at last nearly exhausted, but 

animated by the hope of saving the garrison, she reached Fort 
*< amid shouts, the echoes of which died among the wild 
77 * roui “* • * ” Almost as an afterthought was added: “In 

t ' ^ thc part of her long, lonely, perilous journev 
**« under «avage flrc.'”” 
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route is anoiner poini on which then* v, a o u 
. "History has preserved sufficient r,.,. ® en muc h 
to enable us to trace It on the map," .. w^\£ f th * 
j£d ^>n. Charleston to Lewisburg in 1791? . . and th * T * * 

f? . . along trackless ways, across deep rivers, and over 
mountains through a region where thitherto only the wfid 
tmial. the «’ ilder [ndlan ' or the frontier warrior had mart! 
* Was it, indeed, a trackless forest -1 “On de 

'£‘r the" well known road. With steady hand she guides^ 

, iittl 


Subsequent writers did not always agree with Mr. Robb that 
orf leaving Fort Lee. Anne dashed gallantly through the 
•vp'ning portal.” William Alexander MacCorkle, ex-governor 
^ West Virginia, writing in 1916, added a welcome touch of 
rttlism to the story of the ride. Knowing full well the neces- 
>; ty of absolute quiet if Anne were to escape detection, Mac- 
Cbrkle wrote: . . the door was opened and she went forth 

lij* a wraith into the trackless forest-”’ 34 and MacCorkle 

vas consistent about the manner of Anne’s return: “After 
the darkness of the night, when hope died away in the heart of 
!-<• garrison, a quite knocking was heard at the gates of Fort 
Lee. and . .. .Anne Bailey was admitted to the fort_” 137 


In 1926, a weak effort at defining Anne’s mental attitude was 
r. by Percy Reniers. According to Reniers, Anne had no 
ouagmngs concerning the trip: “She was the first eager 
.v.rrr for thLs enterprise and under cover of night she stole 
-• ? :--r fort on her black pony Liverpool and through the 
ladua Iimo.” M 


Ac a- f the nde. which rivaled Robb’s poem as far as 

f-i detail b concerned, appeared in 1931—written by 
‘a.* tit •? rvd Danford Dan ford's version was pure fiction 
^ lud*4 incidents heretofore unmentioned by any of the 
• *** Mnr ty r d in this study A brief synopsis of Danford’s 

*1 to th.j »tury, the Indiana planned to destroy Fort 
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nd scalp every paleface who had dared to trespass upon 
prized hunting grounds. The attack came on an April 
nitfht— amid n severe thunderstorm, the darkness being so deep 
the defenders could see the Indians only by the intermittent 
flashes of lightning. Belatedly, the commander of the fort 
realized that the powder was low. Anne volunteered to go to 
Lewisburg for powder and, when her husband forbade her 
going, reminded him that the word obey had been stricken 
from their marriage vows. In ten minutes she was on her way. 


At the mouth of Campbell’s Creek, a few miles up the 
Kanawha River from Fort Lee, Anne saw, by the light of a full 
moon, the storm presumably having passed, a canoe tied up 
on the opposite side of the river. She recognized the canoe as 
belonging to Daniel Boone and, wishing to speak with him, 
she screamed like a panther. Boone recognized Anne’s scream 
and paddled across the river. Anne told him her story, then 
was off into the forest for Lewisburg and the powder. Danford 
brings Anne back to Fort Lee, but does not mention Boone 
again.’** 


Another purely fictitious account of Anne’s ride, written by 
Grace M. Hall, was published in the West Virginia Review, in 
1942. The author inserted a notation to the effect that she had 
made no effort to be historically correct. The story was written 
in a realistic manner, the author attempting to follow Anne 
on ^ CT hazardous journey, recording her thoughts and reactions 
»he rode through the wilderness. Anne’s rough language, 
h<T l °hacco, and her rum were neither minimized nor exag- 
gcrau-,! A grim sense of humor was attributed to Anne, when 

ST * quo1 *? 111 to herself, “ ’Devil of a lookin’ bride 

i d made without my scalp lock.’ ”' 40 

rev nc.TThTi * 1 . FOrt ^ cx P® nded with the telling and 
... . '* t" on ' not only did Anne go for 

... ' *** '** wh ° h * d '* dd «> through the settlement* 

! Mr d, "« Pr " *ho who had 
u ‘"" '" ,0 'h» fort for protection." 
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offered a change of mind a* concerned 
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h , gather. There was no Apnl storm on that fateful nieht 
lh , 7*1 » was a calm mid-summer night, all peaceful ThI 
, were sleeping peacefully within the stockade-all but one 
:: ;.nt,v. The sentry heard the “whoo” of an owl and 

lane '»™« "Indians!” When the fact was dis- 


wort’ . 

n , sentry. The sentry 1 

*»' v dark f ° rmS - in 1 aianS '" When fact was dis'. 
I’d that ammunition was low, Anne, “with shining eves” 
peered to go for powder¬ 


ed Anne travel at night, or by day, or night and day’ 
on her horse, with rifle across her saddle, fireless at 
rwht creeping through underbrush by day to avoid the open 
trail. Anne Bailey reached the fort at Lewisburg, rested her 
horse overnight, and then with all the munitions another horse 
*vuld carry she started back to the relief of Fort Clendenin.”— 


One writer, in 1928, in describing Anne’s daring action in 
riding for the powder reports that Anne . . rode alone from 
fort Lee to Lewisburg to secure powder, a journey success¬ 
fully accomplished not only once, but several times.” 144 


Again, in 1928, Anne’s story was told in verse, the poet this 
tune being a woman, or more probably a girl scout. The title 
the poem was “A Girl Scout of 1791,” and the publication 
c incided (approximately) with the date of the dedication 
; Camp Ann Bailey, Kanawha County Girl Scout Camp, near 
Lewisburg. West Virginia. The poem follows: 145 


At Charleston in the days of old. 
Clendenin stood, a fortress bold. 
A woman saved It once. I'm told: 

Ann Bailey. 


for Wester chiefs, (so said a spy), 

W rtv vowing Every white must die!* 
Bui one kept watch with eagle eye: 

Ann Bailey. 


k*-i ttea ihsjr reached Kanawha's flood,* 
AH uorety tar the white man's blood* 

tv* *-1 u «yi Mid brought the word? 

Ann Halley 



mi rw* 
a mi Taw 


Hu- tcantid— 
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Then swore the colonel and his crew, 

(Tho’ Ann was standing by, ‘tls true), 

•The powder’s spent! What shall we do, 

Ann Bailey?’ 

I’ll bring the shot! and she was gone 
To Lewisburg, to ride alone 
A hundred miles o'er brake and stone: 

Ann Bailey. 

All day she braved the forest dark 
At night her bed the branches stark 
Nor quailed at e’en the wolf’s wild bark: 
Ann Bailey. 

Next day to Lewisburg she came, 

Asked but the powder, wheeled again 
And only stopped to give her name:- 
Ann Bailey. 

Brave girl! Did bird nor beast affright- 
(Your only bed the mountain height, 

Your only canopy the night,)- 
Ann Bailey? 



Yet in the morn there skimmed the ground 
And reached the fort with leap and bound 
Just as broke forth the war whoop’s sound 
Ann Bailey! 


And with the Pale Face beat that day, 

Though only Men were in the fray, • 

Who REALLY saved the country? Say! 

Ann Bailey. 

What inferences, of a literary nature, can be drawn from the 
•tory of the siege and ride? 


In the Ant place, according to Cook, there was no siege at 
!>rr. and further, there is no documentary evidence that 
Ann* was ever connected with that fort. What. then, are the 
tourers of the atory? 

hu,or,c, ">- •*•?**•. m . y »* » 
t*,, r> . ,,w * u,r,M °< Fleming Cobb* and Betty 

1(>C thal - *" **’ v *" , y o( telling and 

■“> »<•«* IL-i, ’V**"* the incident* 

bum lh * b ' ln * ln * ot l*>wder »u bor- 

1 - ob * M *b*y and tdded to the eccoontt 
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• s scouting activities. The fact that Robb’c ™ 
until seventy years after the alleged ride, and^acUw 
'fCntion. his source as bemg a mountaineer seems m 

St rint _ 1,0 


r\ nu'ntions - -f a mountaineer seems 

h nut hen this view. However, it must not be assum^V 
sire ”?rv of Anne’s ride is entirely fictitious. I n Anne’s ^ 
William Clendenin is reported to have said that a!? 
Jfbring Powder from Lewisburg at a time when the ln^ 
^re threatening Fort Lee. 


In the unfolding of the tradition of the ride it should be 
remembered that the account of the ride to Lewisburg came 
fullfledged. from the pen of Charles Robb. Writers then seized 
upon the story and added details concerning the return trip 
tr ail over which she rode, how she left the fort, how she 
entered it upon her return, and what her thoughts were while 
riding through the forest. 


Most of the versions are highly romantic but a bit of realism 
creeps into the story in MacCorkle’s common-sense version of 
hoW Anne left and re-entered Fort Lee. The story by Grace M. 
Hall was definitely written in a realistic vein, with some 
attempt at psychological analysis. 


It should also be mentioned that in killing an Indian after 
-er return to Fort Lee, Anne “accomplished her revenge.” 


VIII 

After the Indian Wars 

After the Indians had been driven from the Kanawha Valley, 
Ar • * .rrvices as a scout were obviously no longer needed, 
fart she continued | m MNBtrk ways, spending much time m 
» i net. fi*hing and hunting; and it is said that she seldom 
iraasad a shot M 

A* has ba>rn shown In several Instances, the tendency of 
***** of lb* writers who have told Anne’s story is to* 
•'-wwfcUiM*, With the romantic rmphaaU upon nature andthe 
the utnple «tut natural mode ot III* a» the no 
"* c tte U»1. It w inevitable that aome writer ahould port™? 
a» • utu» knt( te^ardlM of whether Anne* >*"* 
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of roving the wilderness were for love of nature or for the 
purpose of inflicting vengeance upon her savage foes. It was 
Mrs. Messenger who added this further touch of romanticism 
to the Anne Bailey tradition: . . and to the last she retained 

her exceptional devotion to nature and primitive forms of life 
in country and forest.”' 47 

Anne’s eccentricity is demonstrated in the fact that even 
though her days as an Indian scout were over, she continued 
to wear an assortment of male and female dress. Ellet wrote 
that Anne was usually clad in buckskin leggings, a skirt, and 
a man’s coat. She is reputed to have visited widely in the 
homes along the border, always returning to her own cabin 
laden with gifts.' 48 

How long John Bailey lived after Anne’s gallant ride is a 
matter of question, and only Buell has made any statement as 
to the cause of his death: “After the death of her husband, 
who w*as murdered and buried not far from Kanawha Falls, 
in West Virginia . . . she lived with her son, William Trot¬ 
ter _ ,,,4, 


Anne did more than hunt, fish, and visit. She engaged in a 
kind of express business from Staunton to Gallipolis, bringing 
to the border settlements medicines, small packages, . . any¬ 
thing that could be carried on a horse . . . .”' 30 “But she did 
not always ride. Many times Anne Bailey made the long, hard 
journey on foot, bearing on her back heavy packs of great 
k y^ e trad * tion Anne was possessed of unusual 
J and endurance is suggested in the stories 

2, . £££££ s “““> *> c.mp.us. „„ 

and caul, ^ W “ known “ • of 

the! .h, Shenandoah and there is a tradition 

’ I™ *"*' «•— m the Kanawha 

■ afoot-*' rthw ~ When ah# brought cattle, the did 


Anne Baiuey in West Virginia Tradition 


ln ,cr*stlnR to nolo that when Anne drove livestnet, 
I'“„.ndoah Valley to the Kanawha, she was MW from 
itif &hl ..... the route now known as U. s fin m ^ mg a P' 
P^Toierdimeult terrain. It might be suggest^ ? thi * 

•• d r r t livcstock m , ay hJ * sstt 

^ distances than those assigned to her. Having b rou*£ 

from Lcwisburg, and other supplies from Staunton 
£ ne is credited with having driven the livestock from the 
^nandoah also. 


a s in every other aspect of Anne’s life, there was disagree 
concerning her life after the ride. “We have not heard 
^ Ajine’s existence after the hazardous trip which won for 
.^r‘ a n undying memory in all West Virginia. It is enough that 
her career, as far as history is concerned, ends with the 
dram atic ride which assured us of our present civilization.” 154 


What could be more romatic than the conception that Anne 
rise to the occasion, met the desperate need of those imperiled 
f or t Lee, then, her task performed, disappeared completely 
trvm public view! The point is that whatever Anne’s occupa- 
: 0D after the Indian wars—in the minds of writers it was 
dramatized and enlarged upon. Thus a tradition grows—a 
tmditioo of Anne as a nature lover, as a welcome visitor in the 
: along the border, as a carrier of much needed goods to 

•ry p.or.cer>. as a drover of livestock, as more than all of these— 
x n of a woman of extra-ordinary physical vigor and 

Harrrna 


IX 


Annr’a Last Years 


At.-* * Last year* were spent in Ohio, in or near Gallipolis. 
***** her last years, and especially concerning her age 

* the tlAt of her death, vary greatly. 


*** <Sfiy srrtlev waa content to aay that she moved later o 
*4 * tod on the frontier, deeply lamented by all 
l,w * ** Led Mfved M The reporting **>n btwama •!»**“*■ 
**** with her «on to OHlo. near Gallipolis " Than 


•«« u*MM« r en %» H •> 
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d .,c was added. She went to Galli. County in 1802 and lived 
there nearly twenty-three years. 

Anne remained strong and active unto the end. “She made 
, vls it to Charleston in the summer of 1817, walking 
?5 miles when she was 75 years of age.”'" This statement quite 
obviously follows Lewis's 1891 story of Anne’s life. In 1907, 
however, Miss Evelyn Sterrett, in a letter to Lewis, questioned 
his statement concerning the last trip to Charleston: I doubted 
the correctness for this reason. The stopping point for trav¬ 
ellers between Charleston and Point Pleasant was Samuel 
Alexander’s. His daughter, my grandmother, was born in 1818, 
yet she could tell us much of interest about Ann Bailey. Al¬ 
though she was very young when Ann ceased to make her 
trips, she was greatly impressed by Ann’s masculine dress, 
appearance and behavior. She could remember how Ann cared 
for the horses, the stories she would tell .... I fell quite sure 
Ann must have taken a few rides as late as 1822 or 1823 or my 
grandmother could not have remembered her so distinctly 
. . . Perhaps Anne was even more hale and hearty than 
published accounts gave her credit for being. 

Anne’s age at the time of her death was controversial. She 
lived beyond one hundred years.' 60 She died at the age of one 
hundred fourteen.' 6 ' “She died in 1825, said then to be in the 
one hundred twentieth year of her age.”' 65 On the evening of 
November 23 Anne went to bed, being in extra good health. 
About ten o’clock she was found dead in her bed. Her age was 
hundred twenty-five years.' 6 * 

*•» sentimentalized. "The spirit of this ec- 

U» twlfv— 7 C , h r CtPr ’ W * ! ' wafted 10 1U flnal home °n 

0t Novcmbor - **». and left the pulseless 
pJTv" * V_*T? y ~ th * produc ' of *»«r own hands-on the 
fcM J“Ln P 1 ? ,n, . And more of the 

7"T " Sh * W “ 111 Sh * only 

volcp -ym«. come 

: «u._, . , answered swiftly and silently -« 
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ANN* B*»t« IN West Vu,om, A Tbadition 
♦rlc to the l**t, *he refused to li Ve in u s * 

comfortable house, and built herself a '*J her «m 

lVi | "» n ' ' |, v i»K 1» 11 w,th “ granddaughter.. s ; * out °1 

fcm*r ( r *|,c' age of clghty-three years.'*' he dle <l In 

as 1953 a daughter was bestowed Ur,n„ * 

A* * ( |in* roll cabin In which Anne lived for a «.h ln 
•^Gruyter wrote, "She lived there with her d T‘L" 16 ’ 

JU “',‘hcr November 22, 1825."'** her dau 8 h ‘« 

J 'inne's obituary was published in The Gallia Free Press nn 
^mbor 3, 1825. It was published under the caption "Lo„. 
The obituary was preserved by Henry Howe, for whom 
copied by James Harper. James Harper’s father was the 
“ blisher of The Gallia Free Press. 

Died. In Harrison township, Gallia County, Ohio, on Tues- 
^v. November 22, 1825. the celebrated Ann Bailey. From the 
account we have she must have been at least 125 years 
o! According to her own story her father was a soldier in 
Anne's wars; that on getting a furlough to go home he 
found his wife with a fine daughter in her arms, whom he 
called Ann after the Queen as a token of respect. In 1714 she 
went from Liverpool to London with her mother on a visit to 
:**r brother—while there, she saw Lord Lovett beheaded. 


came to the United States the year after Braddock’s 
dtfmv aged then forty-six years. Her husband was killed at 
u* battle of Point Pleasant in 1774; after that, to avenge his 
joined the garrison, under the command of Col. 
W- Or-dmin. where she remained until the final departure 
af II* Indians from the country. Col. Wm. Clcndcnin says, 
»'-* ha was commander of the garrison where Charleston. 
Kanawha, u now located, an attack by Indians was hourly 
*tjmu d On examination II was believed that ammunition on 
band was Insufficient to hold out a siege of any length; to 
«*s4 even two. three or four men to Lew is burg, the nearest 
N mold be had. a distance of 100 miles, was like sending 
*** bt slaughtered, mm! sending a larger force was weakrn- 
** ** pman While In this state Ann Halley volunteered 
* *e»e ths Ion la the night and go to Lewlsburg. She did 
^ end tteeedwd Use wUdarneee, where not a vestige of a house 
ha wo* aafe at l^wUtwfg. delivered her 

*n w ia < Ue Muawiitka. sad returned sale w r— 
***** *• t fi elb «f # gtsiaful |i» s» k 
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X 

Description and Personality 

What did Anne Bailey look like? What were her personal 

characteristics? 

Here again the accounts vary widely, according to the in¬ 
clination of the author. The romantic influence of the nine¬ 
teenth century is strong in the idealized descriptions in which 
Anne is possessed of perfect womanly beauty and grace. 

And again the romantic tendency is shown by writers who 
picture Anne as strange and bizarre, as well as by those who 
describe in detail the matted grizzled locks of hair and the 
strange clothing which she wore. 

The realistic point of view is represented in word pictures in 
which the hardships of Anne’s life as wilderness scout are re¬ 
flected in her coarse, roughened countenance and in her un¬ 
couth ways. 

But, romantic or realistic as the case may be, in no phase of 
the Anne Bailey tradition is there greater evidence of con¬ 
jecture, imagination and personal bias than in description of 
Anne and in the stories about her which illustrate her personal 
qualities. As has been mentioned, this emphasis upon descrip¬ 
tion was especially true of writers prior to 1861 when Robb’s 
*.ory of the ride provided a new point of emphasis, and gave 
r.cw direction to the development of the tradition. 

Ann* Royal!, writing in 1826, only a few months after Anne’s 
drath. claimed to have seen Anne and talked with her. Mrs. 
■ .... »«i realistic about Anne and in this respect was some- 
unique, most women writers having a tendency to extol 
• virtues 


Ha 

Mir 


wl _ "* *“*• the celebrated heroine. Ann 

ZaK mJ-** 1““* * loW w,,m * n ln height, but very 

* «>d ***** * h * i m< * 1 pleasing countenance I ever 

« +* »„ V T * bl * ’ ’ WhOT > I “w the poor crea- 

>« ana .i*, .ij. n * > !T d ‘ * b * • dram, which I gave 

day-- ** " rr I shall never forget Ann 
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tt . M not always referred to as a “poor creature*’ m 
^ has been indicated she was pictured as a bizarre 

of this individual was of a mongrel character and 
Server might have been undecided which of the w 
claim our subject for its own. The head £ 
***. » flaming red bandana handkerchief from 

,olds there fel1 ' and fluttered on the breeze 
***** led loc^ ol eoarse matted hair - which gave a wild 
l< 7aVa*t appearance. ... In the belt which encompassed 
^ .-aist of this personage was a tomahawk and a scalping 
; and another belt sustained a short but very serviceable 
ft which was strapped to the shoulders. . . 


Trt descriptive phrases quoted above were written in 1856. 
p* writer continued his account by writing that this strange 
mature wore buckskin leggings “which reached from the hips 
jhe feet The feet were covered with a pair of beautiful 
moccasins. Around the waist and depending two-thirds 
! the way to the feet, was a petticoat. . . 


She. for eventually the personage was revealed as a woman, 
wm ihort thick-set, coarse, and masculine. Her face was 
ftNMd by exposure and showed “the unmistakable outline 
' (i re *nd panlon." 1 ” She hunted, fought, rode like a man, 
aad delighted In the excitement and adventure of the border. 
&* became known as “Mad Ann” but no one dared call her 
•at to her lac* " 


x w was my profane and often intoxicated . . . and could 
w.*h th# skill of one of the fancy men of her native coun- 
* She waa pugnacious and often fought. 


othor accomplishmenta. She “possessed s con- 
« , »t of intelligence .. and could read and write. 


' Ud at story telling and “it was her delight to 
d her a gr'*jp of listeners, and relate the adven- 
•»d difficulties the had met with In her checkered 


thetk tear would gather In the 
wka of her audience 
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Anne continued to be painted in eccentric color* and, ac¬ 
cording to Bennett, writing in 1859, “She was . short, dumpy 
woman with large muscular limbs and a full, bluff, coarse, 
masculine countenance; and her dress was an odd mixture 

of the two sexes_” Bennett followed the 1856 writer and 

Anne's hair was allowed to remain coarse, bushy, and un¬ 
combed, but it "was surmounted by a raccoon cap. The 
raccoon cap was perhaps inevitable and it is interesting that 
no other writer has followed Bennett’s lead in this respect. 


Bennett continued to follow the 1856 author, repeating the 
idea and strengthening the tradition of Anne as rough and 
masculine, swearing, drinking, fighting, “holding her own” with 
the strongest men on the border. “She could swear like a 
trooper, drink whiskey like a bar-room lounger, and box with 
the skill of a pugilist.’” 78 


One of the oft repeated stories concerning Anne told how 
she appeared late one night at Fort Young, bearing two Indian 
scalps. “As she came into the light of the fire, however, there 
arose several quick exclamations of surprise and alarm ... for 
it was immediately discovered that her face (and most of her 
person) was covered with blood, which was even then slowly 
oozing and dripping down from a long ugly gash that crossed 
the upper portion of the temple and extended from her fore¬ 
head to her ea^.' ,,7, 


Anne was taciturn. Two big draughts of whiskey, one being 
nearly half a pint, were brought. “Mad Ann seized the cup, 
kwl * tc «dily at its contents for a few moments, and then 
it down her throat as if it was so much water.” Then 

I r htr lK>SOm “ tWo Indian scal P s ‘ which the 

;T..“""I WUM J el d [‘PP ,n *"'“ She defied the men to beat 

‘ T , r °. bu “' blu8tcri "8 male fellows, who call 

roumlva* the lorda of creation.. 

rvtrne ,nd ,0,d hcr •«** She was 

t <- - .,„M " T ,hc rw,v « 1 "'•filings “from 

touched nr V" * nd ,hOT ' “'mething came and 

._ _ * , m> 10,h *f world—and I knew the 
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ni(! h and great—a last warning of death.”’" Anne 
^ *'*'j *,n.e upon some Indians, camped and eatine. 

• if i>" 11 lce told Anne to kill the Indians or they would 
|h ' Anne answered the spirit voice, “Yes, Lord!” She 
* "kill or die.— She killed the Indians and the 
^•■** 1 ^ , hc settlers to where the bodies lay. 1 * 4 

<**' ‘ ,11 the literature concerning Anne Bailey, her 

Indians and desire for revenge is stressed, and this 
mM* 1 “ , at ed. but in no other writing is she portrayed as 
dotf “ hiiiod-thirsty as in this account. 

only two years after this story was published that 
^w-rote his poem in which he described Anne as possessing 
beauty and grace that any woman could desire. 

But one who stood amidst the rest 
The bravest, fairest and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall. 

First broke the spell of terror’s thrall. 

Her step was firm, her features fine, 

Of mortal mould, the most divine; 

But why describe her graces fair, 

Her form, her mein, her stately air? 

Nay. hold! my pen, I will not dare! 

Twai Heaven’s image mirrored there.’ #s 


ttubrih F El let followed Robb as the next writer, chrono- 
■' be concerned with Anne Bailey. Ellet described 
ar .r. *■: U'.rr years It is immediately obvious that Anne 
* **drrahljr mellowed by time, and perhaps by the influ- 
U h.-Lt it poem on Mrs Ellet. However, Anne retained 
rf ftrrrr qualities to be M a terror to refractory 
Sbe often took it upon herself to enforce the keep- 
bbsth by taking up such boys as she found wan- 
day, and compelling them to sit around her 
school exercise* for their rnstruc- 
c*f the delinquents**'** Anne woo 
i railed not only her horse but 


a 
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••it ta suit! that 'Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned. 1 

.1 | *i. i# anv like a woman wronged and thoroughly 

imbued with the spirit of vengeance. There was a wild un- 
‘ brightness in her sharp, gray eyes, and a mocking jeer 

“Tr loucf grating laugh.- And it was admitted that “She 
was somewhat disordered in her intellect. 


Anne's efficiency in the use of invective was illustrated by 
the story of her meeting with a straggling Indian on Sewell 
Mountain. Tying her horse’s bridle around her ankle, she 
crawled into a hollow log. When the Indian tried to steal the 
horse, Anne crawled out of the log and abused the Indian so 
roundly that he ran off, fearing she would bring down upon 
him the anger of the Great Spirit.'” 


Even the earliest writers disagreed about Anne’s appearance: 
“She was small, round-shouldered, fleet of foot and dressed in 
black.”’•* She was a good hunter "and as frequently as any of 
them, killed a deer off hand, while it was running at full speed. 
She asked odds of no man at running, jumping, shooting, or 
hunting.’*'* 4 


Anne rode a powerful black horse called Liverpool. “It was 
the only living creature she loved. Her horse and her rifle 
were her constant companions. . . . Amid storms of rain and 
airet beset by the rigors of winter, followed by wild beasts, 
* pursued by Indians, her immense frame of iron strength 
knew no fatigue, her restless rancor no slumber.'"** 


■I'.T 1 * ?**". U who flr " rcl * ,cd how Ann. had been kidnapped. 
““** ln h,,r ,rm « orul brought to America. Buell was 
'1“' * h ' loVed hcr bHok *- » nd . »fter mov- 
/£?£££ 1““'" * ch ° ol '“ At time Anne 

^. Urthdau her by Bu.ll t. to be ac- 

hundred eighteen years of age 

he* a wstWf ^ ihTT ** * ITT/* 1 ** Wom * n a huaktng 
^ ^em. of llailett got too much whiskey 
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.toU't «* 2a the ruffian Into behaving. 

" ^ i,,h ntIv ,old, relates how Anne had gone 

r. freq ,„ .^munition. While she was cross- 
Anne dismounted 


... „., fr Anne drew her trusty scalping 

j to hc»‘ h “ J.m. 

^ lht r »' or> '' ^uw'for ammunition. \ 

.o*’^ „-d<-r-housc d tQ fa „ 

BI L d fcr^ol went back to Mann's The next 

« 0 *' lcrl) «i^aied by the holes made in the snow by 

Annr th“ 

yr ** nB l> '*V, in letters to Virgil A. Lewis, volunteered 
Swim concerning Anne. While on her way 

^lolknringW™" Pleasant, Anne frequently stopped 

p» Chuk f!^ Alexander’s. The children were frightened of 
with curiosity.” Anne was usually silent. “How- 
tunes she would rouse from silence and try to en- 
rtf bv hooting like an owl and saying, ‘I shot an howl 
ou ', 0 f a helm tree,’ then with another hoot relapse 

#rv0 r * c “ 
a* ckoct 

Wije stopping at Alexander’s, Anne cared for her own 
luma «peciiliy if Liverpool was one of them. “After seeing 
• 2 ta comfortably fed and sheltered, she would box and wres- 
•jf rsh the ruble boys for amusement using the same coarse 
jrrfwe kfignaft. smoking, chewing and drinking.”’ 00 


Ar.r.r was carrying ammunition, she wore men’s attire, 
** 11 wrytng mesaages or other commissions, she wore 
**•»- » cioth-ng, i linsey-woolsey dress. She occasionally 
w **•* unke P< gray hair, but usually it was 
a*. r * r :kOThl *< folded three-cornered and tied 





1 in the following inci- 

This anecdote waa found only in 
A ytrung man once hallooed impu* 
•tUmih 1 toward the shore near 
“**»D Retorting that she would 
„ °“* n * caught the voune m. n 


Wnrr Vianmi* Hurroar 


M ,i(iri ■ were dpvotwl to Anne >nd sha to them: "For 
Ihl* became her passion and her services to the settlers ns scout, 
soldier. provUioner of fort* and as teacher of their children, 
wnr h.«oks of alee), by which, her devotion having been tried, 
they bound her to themaalvea and themaelvea to her."' 0 ' "The 
propl* fairly idolised her. She wus loaded with gift* of every 
•oil and treated with the greatest reaped and klndnesa."” 4 

Writers continued to describe Anne’s appearance and per- 
SMullty a fair complextion, hazel eyes, u rather under- 

sired but perfect form, a sweet disposition, arid a mind strong 
and rigorous. . She was honest to the lust penny and 
whlb perhaps no church member she was a good woman and 
observed the Sabbath day und said her prayers und was re¬ 
ceived and welcomed into all the families.”* 0 * 


Anne's gentle qualities are challenged in still another tale 
o# her horse being stolen by an Indian. Anne trailed the Indian 
and found him swimming New River with the animal. "The 
thwf was shot in the back. After an outburst of scurrilous 
profanity directed at her dead foe, Mrs. Bailey called to the 
horse and 'Jennie Mann' swam back to her."”' 


"There was nothing gentle or religious about Anne, but she 
reodar+d more valuable service to the building of the fron- 
than half a dozen ordinary men of her time "Often she 
disappeared for weeks at a time . * . but when she returned 
l>roufh, lh# • ca, P # ot *«veral Indians, and it is said 
ir T W 10 fW,f And yet it was 

„ , ' 'TJ**" "" " ,n c “* 01 Anne wu known 

* e*'*-* «nd beat ot all I he nunea . . 

InUT H " rr. t ,rr.«. C T.od« 1 . 

U P personal characteristics "The 

he «a*.< — L . ar a_ l ., i b °n >fti wllh stable boys 

„ sZTlTT llluaf rates to me a robust romitah . 

m we« s~-*- ,i n^unn sense 

»- *•» -ml . ‘ ** “ lo <lemon*trale 

i. „ _ « whwfc »„ 

reCtt"* 
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,h«< *h« w " prof “ n * W ' thi ." the strict meaning of that term 
\tv reason f° r questioning her alleged profanity is due to tv, 
Edition in my own family that Anne read her Bible taurthl 
hcr grandchildren on Sunday, and had strong faith in a nrn 
Jecting and loving God. No doubt she used tobacco and drank 
alcoholic liquors, for that was common practice among our 

frontiersmen. . . . 


The reader’s attention has already been called to the fact 
that writers before 1861 concentrated on descriptions of Anne 
pointing out her strange and bizarre qualities. It was these 
early writers who started the tradition of Anne as a boisterous, 
hard-drinking, fighting, swearing woman, the equal in physical 
strength and skill at the masculine accomplishments of shoot¬ 
ing. wrestling, boxing and hunting of any man on the border. 

These early writers were also responsible for the tradition 
of Anne’s bloodthirstiness and extreme hatred of the Indians. 
The element of superstition was also introduced into the story 
early in its development. 


Beginning with Robb in 1861, writers have portrayed a dif¬ 
ferent Anne—Anne the heroine, still, in most cases, physically 
strong and vigorous, excelling in the masculine pursuits of 
hunting, wrestling, and boxing, but taking on characteristics 
of a gentler and nobler nature. She loved books and taught 
school, was religious, and enjoyed a practical joke. Her pas- 
is r t r service to the settlers supplanted, to some degree, her 
ienre for revenge. The extreme devotion of the settlers to 
A r.tJt b evidence of her noble qualities. 


H -wf-ver. it must not be assumed that all writers immedi- 
tfif y bipn after 1861, to portray only a noble and virtuous 
A* • <• Writers in the mid-nincteen thirties were still writing 
'.£ Ann* as rough and irreligious but even they admitted her 
*ahw to the settlers the served. 

Oa» 64 Xmht contrast In description of Anne's personality 
eb'-mlg be trwv>u<***d She was sometimes portrayed as ex- 
' J w»aiy i«c .turn, aotfnetimas as friendly and garrulous— much 
gtuot. is t&uty u.Lh| in which she was adept It would seem 
Awe was ail to all writers 
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morial commemorating the deeds ot 

The demand for a me Augus tus Lincy Maaon, in 1883, 
Anne Bailey was voicea y Qhio shou i d build a monument 
when he wrote: 1 V,rgl " , he spot.”’"' Two years later the de- 

of enduring marble upon p Buell; ‘'Especially should 

mand was repeated Dy ^ heroic woman who risked her 
the memory of Ann ]ove d, be remembered and her name, 
life so often f° r th ® se J . ld fln d a resting place upon the 

fame, and hero.c deeds shou ^ 
bosom of affectionate memory. 

. hin „ was done toward establishing a memorial 
However, nothi g charles Lewis Chapter, Daughters 

until 1901 When was orga nized at Point Pleasant. 

Under tbe direction of the D.A.R.: “The ashes of Anne Bailey, 
^oui. who belonged to General Andrew Lewiss Army 
irtre’jdso taken up from where they had long been buned, m 
an obscure spot near Clippers Mills, Ohio, and placed alongside 
the joWicrs she had so faithfully served, many times at the 
ns* of her own life/ 0 ’ 4 Re-interment was made “just as the 
gur. was sinking down behind the western hills, being the clos¬ 
ing ceremonies of the day.” 3 ' 1 

Anne's remains were now properly interred in the ground 
dsdicstcd to the memory of those brave soldiers, including 
Anne's first husband, who had lost their lives in the Battle 
of font Pleasant, October 10, 1774. But still her grave was 
■■narked Writers, however, retained their interest in a mon- 
mmma far Anne In 1907, Delia McCulloch wrote: “When the 
•“ to erected. Ann Bailey, the Heroine of the Kanawha 
Vallrr will art be forgotten 

1* txs until ICS that the desired monument was erected. 

*** Anne's grave was "covered with a large boulder. 
fkmt^kyCtplC C H- wyw PrnkWnt of the Merchant* 

2* 53T’**W *■**' ***** *"• Mm 




ANN* BAlLtY IN west Vircinia Tradition ,, 

, B«" k of that c,ty [Polnt PleaMn M with a bron ,„ , 
N«' ll " lh< - p***m« <“ ran « cr the simple fact of her h« 

inscription reads: heroic 

Ann IfonnlH Trotter Bailey 
Revolutionary Scout 
Born In Liverpool, Eng., 1742 
Died 1825 

Col. Chas. Lewis Chapter, D.A.R. 

1025° 1 ® 


Testimonials to Anne s heroic life and deeds may be found 
1 r , the route over which she rode, from Covington, Virginia 
Gallipoli*. Ohio. A description of these follows: 

-A mile above Barber [Virginia] may be seen, a little way 
^ at the right, the long foot-hill elevation known as Mad 
\nn's Ridge, because it is associated with the exploits of Ann 
” “This ridge lies at right angles to Warm Springs 
Mountain and on the north side of Falling Spring Branch.”” 0 
Or June 14. 1926 a tablet was placed on the highway between 
H : Springs in Bath County and Covington, Allegheny County 
ir the Rainbow Ridge Chapter of Allegheny County Daugh¬ 
ter* of the American Revolution. 53 ’ The inscription on the 
nbfet reads: “Near this spot stood the rude hut in which ‘Mad’ 
Ar-e Bailey spent the last years of her life as a scout and 
;* iur. fighter She rendered valuable services to the first 
f ti ■> aection. Placed by the Rainbow' Ridge Chapter, 
DA* - "" 


Afjrxhe? n arker. placet! by the D.A.R., is located on Kanawha 

* *#d. Charlraton. Weat Virginia. This marker, a large 
•>" » th brvmse plate*, la located on the site of Fort L*e. 

TV** *>•< t« iABcriptkana, one facing the river, and one. on the 

• * : * | th* •Vx#w. faring toward downtown Charleston. 
**arn|44wft faring the river read* 
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fort clendenin 

1778 

Saved by two historic rides 
for powder 
Ann Bailey 

, On horseback through wilderness 

to Lewisburg and return 
Fleming Cobbs 
Poled down Kanawha River 
to Point Pleasant and return 
Kan. Valley Chapt. 1930” J 

Road markers mentioning Anne Bailey have been placed by 
the West Virginia State Road Commission in Charleston and 
at Point Pleasant. The Charleston marker is on the comer of 
Virginia and Court Streets, on U.S. highway Routes 21, 60, 119. 
The marker reads: “Founded by George Clendenin and named 
for his father. Established, 1794. Fort Lee, built 1788, stood 
on Kanawha River. ‘Mad’ Anne Bailey, the border heroine, and 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, noted scouts, once lived 
here."** 4 

The marker at Point Pleasant is located on U.S. route 35 and 
Wert Virginia routes 2 and 5. The inscription: “Fort Blair was 
built here in 1774 and later Fort Randolph, center of Indian 
activities. 1777-1778. Here are graves of ‘Mad Anne’ Bailey, 
border scout, and Cornstalk, Shawnee chief, held as hostage 
and killed at Fort Randolph in 1777. mM 

Ktrhard W Workman, an official of the West Virginia Con- 
• rTV * tl n Commiaaion, Division of Education, informed the 
****** xhMt in w *toga State Park, Pocahontas County, there 
l* * " •' rirn ! ,wcr * built on a point known as Workman’s Ridge, 
pUc* Anne Bailey is aaid to have kept watch over 
Valley On a park road, four miles from the 

Z-Z JLl ’TT*"’ •*«" ,nd *"'*"« ‘he Side road which leads 
A lew ofthe generally accepted facts concerning 
A*** • a tv carwd on thu Hfn 



* y i*+kitig hm rkle« between Charleston and 
* * »•«» '. tiighu in a ctw and thu cave 
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ANNK MAIf.KY IN 


V '«o, NtA tw 

A «AornoN 

known us Anne Bailey., Cu%t 73 

f^on. We«t VliKlnln, told Mr/viraii ?' Dr ’ C - C Pft . 

„|drd <!•■< «ve had been ruined ^T'* 01 ‘hi* 01 
rock ■ This c.v. we, -in the |„ W e r **W»ian qu,l,W 
Ihr upper »nd of th« county there |. “h * Counl ^«nd 
A „nr's Branch. In 1953. The Rid. br ®nch know- d 
carrwd » cave betwee^ Timc '" D »Pa.“ 

burg. accompanied by a picture with th, " and Uwu 
Bailey llvol in thia cave In Western Virgin, Caption: “Anne 
between Staunton and Lewisburg."”* 8 la whi >e scouting 

A unique testimonial to Anne Bailev’s men. 
boat, the “Ann Bailey." which plied the Ohi, ^ Was the terry 
ant to Kcnauga, on the Ohio side, from appro™" , P ?‘ nt Pleaa ' 
Jev.de of 1900 to 1928. The clipping quoted hd * theflrst 
m ,h« scrapbooks of Mrs. Livia Poffenbaroer wh* W “ f ° und 
of The State Gazette around 1900-1910 "O n M ° Was editor 
Copt Ulysses Grant Hayes let the contract 
Deck Company for a new ferry boat to be much i K nawha 
tkal now plying between here and Kanauga, on tteOfatoS? 

Th. new ferry is to be completed before Oclobe?' ^^ 

’ 1 ^'f‘ , tl f0r . ,he Her0in<? ° f the Kanawha Valley 
a “ lry , Bj,,ley carried passengers and traffic 
i the Ohio until it was replaced in 1928 by “The Silver 


Se*: Gallipoli* there is a small church known as Bailey 
’ * :>r • ’ Bailey Chapel Church, built on the site given 

■ 4 ■ .n. by the descendants of William Trotter, the 

* r * Ann* Hailey, waa named in her honor, and is about 200 

* * * ,XM * k*t burial place, along State Route 218, and is 

’ * • ': ; ih of Gallipoli* It is affiliated with the Christian 

On$m fbanaiifinioo . , 

Me tKa moat fitting of all the memorials to Anne Bailey 

* K i as et» QnMftty Girl Scout camp Camp Ann Bailey 
^ «a a nijr eight acre reservation in the mountains of 
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Greenbrier County. “Ann Bailey is the property of the Kana¬ 
wha County Girl Scouts, built two years ago (1927) . . .••»» u 
wa* named for the pioneer mountain heroine. 


Anne’s story has been told, not only in poetry and prose, but 
in drama as well. On October 7, 1927 a pageant was presented 
at the Kanawha Exposition (Kanawha County Fair) at Dun¬ 
bar. West Virginia. “The character of Anne Bailey will be one 
of the most important in the pageant-” 3J4 The pageant con¬ 

sisted of ten episodes. Anne’s ride comes at the conclusion of 
Episode IV: “Lying flat upon her horse, she rides successfully 
through them (the Indians) without being hurt, and reaches 
the inside of the fort in safety.” 3 ” 


And Anne has been on radio. On May 10, 1947, Point Pleas¬ 
ant celebrated the opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
bridge over the Kanawha at that place. 3 ” Climaxing the cele¬ 
bration was Station WLW’s presentation of Anne’s story on 
their Builders of Destiny series of programs. Peter Grant was 
the narrator. 3 ” 


Anne Bailey continues to capture the imagination of those 
who read her story, that strange, ridiculous, heroic tale which 
a even yet being told and retold. The Ruth B. Scott version 
a; reared late in 1953 in The Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
Juhus de Gruyter’s book, The Kanawha Spectator, was released 

m December * 1953. de Gruyter gave approximately five pages 
to Anne’s story. 


Tha promt study may be considered as further evidence 
Aw * * u " ,lv « ‘he memory of West Virginians. But 
Z i" , f orUnc * u th * research which is now being done 

^H ^ryair ion of W^, D C . Mr. Irion is a great- 

... Wh °' *‘ m * h “ in 195! from 

•« - * ** has been working on a biographv of 

***nd parent 


^ ^ locole where Anne trod nar 

ho numbered among her dneend- 



Anns Bailey in W wv ^^ 


‘"TUITION 

•Th. following request wna taken f 
e,lv*d from Mr. Sigmund A. Lavinc Cun,?™ * letter We re 
SUh-'". M.» : 'I am the author of a S ‘ ratlon * 

of OUbert and Sullivan which ia to be issu-i .'LT'I* bio 8™Phy 
Med and Company of New York Citv At thl * faU b y Dodd 
.^nlract to furnish the same organization^T" 11 am und « 

raphy •>/Charles Proteus Stelnmetz the *1. . • n ' aged b '°g- 

book is almost finished and shortly I will atr > cal wizard. This 
..her I have chosen the heroine „» . L . e tree to begin an. 


r ,phy of Charles Proteus Stelnmetz the el« . ■ n ' aged b '°g- 

b,»>k is almost finished and shortly I will atr ' cal wizard. This 
ether I have chosen the heroine of the fj,, to begin ®n- 
„ „,y subject.’ * fron «er, Anne Bailey, 

Anne Trotter Bailey lives on in her descendant u 
child. William Trotter, was the father of ten l u Her only 
• hom. a daughter, Mary, married James Irion K v ° ne ot 
had twelve children. One of these, a son named Joh^ 0 " 1 She 
UU^r of five children, among whom were Brooks Tn^Ha^ 

Brinks Irion inherited the physical stamina and vigor of his 
far- .u, grandparent. “He was a long distance runner during 
1,fe - having remarkable powers of endurance .... The 
grustest distance he ever ran in a single race was 50 miles” 340 

Ur Harry S. Irion was born in GaUipolis but has spent most 
ol hu adult life in Washington. D. C.. where he served as an 
*::.:cT>cy in the U. S. Forest Service until his retirement in 


G * rd Irum. mm of Harry S. Irion, is a trial examiner in 
*. i tf Communication Commission. He is the author of 

dMt articles and plays. His novel. Wmdtrard o/ 
f eu: *• rel e ased by The Dial Press in May, 1954. Mr. 
^ * * d Irion has two children, grea t-great-great-great-grand- 
** ** <»— Anna Bailey.** 4 

c 4 Aaaa’i descendants who ka interested in literature 
4 A , graduate student tn English at Marshal 
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a rather ImproMlve number of marker* and memorial, 
Anne Bailey .«•«» the value of her service, to the pi one * 
ahuu: the Virginia border. That memorials may be found i‘ 
*' , tntr , is evidence of the extent of the territory covered 
bv Anne in her scouting activities. While not exactly ot , 
li'terarv nature, these memorials have been featured in written 
matter concerning her career. They, therefore, become a 
natural and important part of this study. 


The tracing of Anne’s descendants affords another field of 
research concerning her. It seemed appropriate, however, to 
include herein some mention of those descendants who are 
interested in matters of a literary nature, and the one great- 
great-grandson, Brooks Irion, the distance runner, whose 
physical stamina and endurance rivaled even that of his famous 
ancestress, Anne Bailey. 


XII 

Summary and Conclusions 

It was stated in Chapter II that the purpose of this study is 
to demonstrate how the Anne Bailey tradition grew. A large 
body of material, both published and unpublished, concerning 
her has been analyzed, and the printed matter covering several 
ph i wi of her life has been reviewed. 

In the early stages the growth of the tradition was largely 
oral As has been demonstrated, little evidence of a documen¬ 
tary nature exists concerning Anne. The Lewis-Cook story, 
w ‘ ‘ f'* reasons already shown, was accepted as a basic and 
r-abtr account with which to compare other versions, is 
lately traditional in nature. 

°* published matter concerning Anne has been 
**** t—'b »n 1823, almost all of it since 1861 
J ^ ***** °* Ann9 § Mi has been subject to ex- 

rrr •*»8***eUon by writers, the main 

ftns » 1*1 naturally into two major divisions. 

k «*«rtpilve in nature, concerning Anne 

tu*. *0?**™”* m 1 second, narration and dump 

^ t ■! *** * concerning the ride for 

* ^ law Item dminirtka by the 



A*"« Bxiunr m Wm Vnc,^ ^ 

m »klng the .bove divisions, It was not intends . 

!nt the divergencies and exaggerations which oe^ <U *' 
„f the story and which have added s „ me 0 { othet 
tales to the tradition. For example in no n! mOSt 
^evidence of greater invention than in the stories m?* 
£ nr came to America. And further, the difference 0 f h»lt 
'\.„ rv m her birthdate has given rise to stories a 

that are delightful, but highly improbable, if not ridi^f 
"T for example, giving birth to an only son at sixty-seven 
v oars of age. falling in love at ninety, and teaching school Tt 
\hc ripe old age of one hundred eighteen years. 


And yet. it is our considered opinion that the material does 
(all into the two divisions suggested above and that the source, 
jg^Dcdiat* or remote, for most of it can be found in Richard 
■jYotter's death. Richard’s death was the cause of Anne’s 
rxTecr* bitterness and hatred for the Indians. Because of his 
death she turned to recruiting soldiers, scouting, carrying 
to that strange career which made her 

Obhr four printed items concerning Anne occurred prior to 
tfn and two of these, the obituary and the Anne Rovall sketch, 
wrv very abort The other two, “Mad Ann, the Huntress" and 
!br p Mage In Emerson Bennett's Wild Scenes on the Frontier, 
««?r *ugh)y imaginative and romatic descriptions of Anne and 
•*t artmUc* as a Kout From these two articles, has come the 
widKirti of Anne as a boisterous, fighting, wrestling, swearing, 
drtafclag, Indian-hating, blood-thirsty virago, intent only 
m Mtlmg Indiana This version of the story has persisted 
Br Om ywsra, aids by side with the softer nobler turn 
9a* p«w> to the story by Robb in W 


that In the i 
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gave a different turn to the Anne Bailey tradition. Not only did 
the story of the ride open a new and fertile field for imaginative 
writers, it also became necessary to fabricate for Anne a new 
personality—a personality suited to the role of heroine. And 
Anne became a gentler and nobler person. True, the desire 
for revenge persisted, but it was balanced by a passion for 
serving the settlers. Anne was described as adept at nursing 
and so devoted was she to the Kanawha Valley pioneers that 
she carried heavy packs of supplies to them from as far east as 
Staunton, Virginia. 

The source of Robb’s material was a story, told by a moun¬ 
taineer. Remembering that the Indians were threatening Fort 
Lee and recalling also William Clendenin’s statement that 
Anne brought powder from Lewisburg, it is only one easy step 
for the imagination to bridge the gulf between fact and fancy 
and have Anne bring the powder when the fort was under 
siege and in desperate need. Association with the Betty Zane 
story may well have assisted in building up the tradition of the 
siege and ride. 

Many literary influences can be detected in the telling and 
retelling of the tale. The decadent Romantic tendency to con¬ 
centrate upon the occult, the strange, and the bizarre, has 
perhaps exerted the strongest single influence upon the story. 

A minor classical strain, weak, but still evident, can be found 
in the names of the persons with whom Anne, in Chapter I, is 
compared. In this chapter also may be noted the early efforts 
t American writers to throw off the yoke of European domina- 
• ~ * American literature, and Anne is compared, not to some 
1 r.4u:ral antiquity, but to Daniel Boone, and Daw 
Grorlutt of the Alamo 


m played a part in the development of the tradt- 
*** Bird Cook's work on the story Is realistic to the 
** f ~ * * AMn Sofne minor efforts at psychoanalysis has 
**** fairly early date, and some more recant 


ity as to number, have ex¬ 
it of the tradition of Anne 
f strange career was mo* 
y a deaire to be of service 
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vear». generally .peaking, the tendency ha. been to 
10 Tr Anne a. a valuable border scout, using the term 
o" 1 w hen referring to the siege and ride. There are 
r*»n>pl«-». however, of the tendency to glorify Anne, 
r ' [J ‘ uuti, B. Scott story in The Richmond Time.-Di»patch, 

AS ^ 


I0X 

worthy of note is the growth of newspaper interest in 
Al> ’ in t he last three decades. This reflects the continuing 
•hr , :° r> intere st in. as well as the broadening of the scope of 
ln materiaU covered by newspapers. 

v interest in Anne is still strong. Published materials 
Ijiera -. ma y ^ c jteci as evidence of this fact. The 

• * T ^t\i*rry S. Irion on the story, and the plans of Sigmund 
* f k re to write a biography of Anne for juveniles may be 

A _ t tUa» A 


imagination of those who hear and read her story. 


further proof that Anne Bailey still captures the 
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APPENDIX 

ANNE BAILEY’S RIDE 
A LEGEND OF THE KANAWHA 

By Charles Robb, U. S. A. 

(Copied from ViigUA. Lewis. Charleston, Wert^Jl 

-mpany. 1»U 

^ ^ \ rmv lay at Gauley Bridge, 

The Army Sewell Ridge; 

n ^n^ were pitched on hill and dell 
£1 Charleston Height to Cross Lane fell; 

Our camp-fires blazed on every route, 

£1 Red House point to Camp Lookout; 

On every rock our sentries stood, 

Our scouts held post in every wood 
And every path was stained with blood 
From Scarey creek to Gauley flood. 

‘Twas on a bleak autumnal day, 

When not a single sunbeam’s ray 
Could struggle through the dripping skies 
To cheer our melancholy eyes— 

Whilst heavy clouds, like funeral palls, 

Hung o’er Kanawha’s foaming falls, 

And shrouded all the mountain green 
With dark, foreboding, misty screen. 

All through the weary livelong day 

Our troops had marched the mountain way; 

And in the gloomy eventide 

Had pitched their tents by the river’s side; 

And ai the darkness settled o’er 

The hill and vale and river shore, • 

W* gathered round the camp-fire bright. 

That threw Jta glare on the misty night; 

And each some tale or legend told 
To while sway the rain and cold. 

• tale of horror told 
Jr * 1 ***** *** blood run cold; 

aZmTt* 04 * u<rrln « »bd of wrong; 

iZmL ?^ 
rm ZtJH'****' h#Pwr 

vZ ***** » th. mm 


Vtate ^ MdhI 
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hrn *P* k# • h * rdy mountaln ««r— 

T |iu beard wa, ‘ ,ong * hl “ oyo wos clear 5 
ind d#*r hla volco * of motnl tono * 
just such a * “ u wou,d wlah to own)— 

,. IVc heard n legend old," he said, 

•Of one who used these paths to tread 
Lon* years n **°» whon Jarful strife 
mdihavoc made of human life; 

A deed of daring bravely done, 

A feat of honor nobly won; 

An d what in story's most uncommon, 

An army saved by gentle woman. 

- Twas in that dark and bloody time (1791) 
When savage craft and tory crime 
j'rom Northern lake to Southern flood, 

Had drenched the western world with blood. 
And in this wild, romantic glen 
Encamped a host of savage men, 

Whose mad'ning war-whoop, loud and high, 
Was answered by the panther’s cry. 

-The pale-faced settlers all had fled, 

Or murdered were in lonely bed; 

Whilst hut and cabin, blazing high, 

With crimson decked the midnight sky. 

-I said the settlers all had fled— 

Their pathway down the valley led 
To where the Elk's bright crystal waves 
Ob dark Kanawha's bosom laves. 

There safety sought, and respite brief, 

And in Fort Charleston found relief; 

Awhile they bravely met their woes. 

And kept at bay their savage foes. 

~Thws day* and weeks the warfare waged, 
la fary still the conflict raged; 

Ml haste and bitter grew the strife 
Mare every foesnan fought for life. 

TW 4*y by day the siege went on. 
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Their doom wns sealed, the scalping knife 
And burning stake must end the strife. 
One forlorn hope alone remained, 

Thut distant aid might yet be gained 
If trusty messenger should go 
Through forest wild, and savage foe, 

And safely there should bear report, 

And succor bring from distant Fort. 


But who should go—the venture dare? 
The woodsmen quailed in mute despair, 
In vain the call to volunteer; 

The bravest blenched with silent fear. 
Each gloomy brow and labored breath, 
Proclaimed the venture worse than death. 
Not long the fatal fact was kept; 

But through the Fort the secret crept 
Until it reached the ladies’ hall, 

There like a thunderbolt to fall. 

Each in terror stood amazed, 

And silent on the other gazed; 

No word escaped—there fell no tear— 


But all was hushed in mortal fear; 

All hope of life at once had fled, 

And filled each soul with nameless dread. 
But one (Anne Bailey) who stood amid the 
The bravest, fairest, and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall, 

First broke the spell of terror’s thrall 
Her ,tep was firm, her features fine, 

Of Mortal mould the most divine- 
Bui »-hy describe her graces fair.’ 

!! ' '?™, h< ' r "><«. her Stalely air? 

"’/Pen. I will not dare! 

Sh. .'xJ'Z" * “D*** mlrrnr * d there. 

jw *7 ; tn ***"- •**! half m fear 
TW h#r hu»t»end*, ear 

mak ' 

A featfe (hargw « br%n * *nd .Uke 


•» High. 

7 "* «■* mZjz n** «— «. 

*-W 4 IN* a(aU. 


rest 
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Her hu»b«nd’» hand n moment wrung, 

Then lightly to the saddle sprung; 

And followed by the prayers and tears, 

The kindling hopes, and boding fears 
Of those who seemed the sport of fate, 

She dashed beyond the op’ning gate; 

Uke birdling free, on pinion light, 
Commenced her long and weary flight. 
•‘The foemen saw the op’ning gate, 

And thought with victory elate 
To rush within the portal rude, 

And In his dark and savage mood 
To end the sanguinary strife 
With tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

But lo! a lady! fair and bright, 

And seated on a charger light, 

Bold—and free—as one immortal— 
Bounded o’er the op’ning portal. 

Each savage paused in mute surprise, 

And gazed with wonder-staring eyes; 

*A squaw! a squaw!, the chieftain cries, 

( A squaw! a squaw!’ the host replies;)’ 
Then order gave to ‘cross the lawn 
With lightning speed and catch the fawn.’ 
Her pathway up the valley led, 

Like frightened deer the charger fled. 

And urged along by whip and rein. 

The quick pursuit was all in vain, 

A hundred bended bows were sprung, 

A thousand savage echoes rung— 

Bus far too short the arrows fell 
AH harmless In the mountain dell; 

’To horse* to horse!' the chieftain cried. 
They mount In haste and madly ride. 


TW pathway at the lady lay; 

VMM tong and loud the savage yell 


the mountain fell. 


ttio lewisd w* the danger rtfe. 

AM s«de m mm who rtdaa Mr Ufe. 
Wma mmm d in hoe t m n> ahe hare 
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Amid the evening’* gathering gloom, 

The panther*, .hrlek, the voice of doom 
In terror fell upon the eer, 

And quickened every pulee with fear. 

But e*en the .ubtle panther*, bound, 

To reach hi. aim too .low win found; 

And headlong falling on the rock, 

Ij»y crushed and mangled In the shock. 
The prowling wolf then scents his prey. 
And rushing on with angry bay. 

With savage growl and quickening bound 
He clears the rough and rugged ground; 
And closing fast the lessening space 
That all too soon must end the race, 

With sharpened teeth that glittered white 
As stars amid the gloomy night— 

With foaming jaws had almost grasped 
The lovely hand that firmly clasped, 

And well had used the whip and rein. 

But further effort now were vain; 

Another bound—a moment more— 

And then the struggle all were o’er. 

Twas in a steep and rocky gorge 
Along the river’s winding verge, 

Just where the foaming torrent falls 
Far down through adamantine halls. 

And then comes circling round and round. 
As loath to leave the enchanted ground. 
Just there a band of wand’ring braves 
K»d patched Uvrir tenta beside the waves. 
*■ *“■« .Dee had aunk to rest, 

"»* '*» ««M had faded weat-’ 
’"“•eu-sra aUrtJed b r the aound 

S^^d^lL“ d ” umr '* bouod - 

TW ,h * “wwUlu rang 

. •» *•« narpatae* 

jv-** 

T%m ttMegm t ( 





And climb Mount Tompkins' lofty brow. 

Mora wild and rugged far than now. 

Still onward hold their weary flight 
litnnd the Hawk's Neat's Giddy Haight; 

And often chased through lonely glen 
Ht forage beast or savage men— 

Thus Uke scene weary, hunted dove 
The woman sped through ‘Mountain Cove/ 
The torrent cro sasd without a bridge. 

And scaled the heights of Sewell Ridge. 

And still the wild, beleaguered road 
With heavy tramp the charger trode, 

S<* paused amid his weary flight 
Throughout the long and dreary night. 

And bravely rode the woman there. 

Where few would venture, few would dare 
Anud the cheering light of day 
Tb trend the wild beleaguered way; 

And as the morning sunbeams fall 
Ohr hii: and dale, and sylvan hall, 
far m the distance, dim and blue. 

The friendly Fort (Lewtsburg) arose to view. 
Whose portal soon the maiden gains 
WlWi slackened sp eed and looaened reins 
And votes whose trembling accents tell. 

Of )—rwey ridden long and well. 

The flwwr Okas to nobly sought. 

Ta CWhska Fori was Umeiy brought; 
WhaJet € ir e. on the scroll of fame. 


